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(Mottere and his Localities. At top—Paris in the seventeenth century, from a view by Penelle, The Royal Galley and Barge 


the River. The Medallion to the left contains a portrait of Moliére, from a picture by Garneray* and that oa 


the centre of 


occupy 
right, is X1V., from a print by Gaul- 


tier. At bottom—Moliére treading a MS. play to his servant, from a French design.) 


LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 
MOLtieRE. 
Ricu as our literature is in dramatic composition, it 
can boast of no comic writer except Shakspere who, 
on the whole, can be said to equal the great French 
dramatist. To the wit, humour, and forcible satire 
of the best of our own authors, he adds a just and 
plercing insight into all the varieties of human cha- 
racter, which they did not possess. This is Moliére’s 
great glory; but itis not all. The wittiest ef English 
dramatists, of Moliére’s age, are also the most licentious, 
and the least imbued with any high moral purpose ; 
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Moliére, on the contrary, shows throughout his works 
a purity of feeling and = there is nothing in 
them to offend the ear of modesty; sobriety and vir- 
tue are there never made ridiculous or contemptible. 
Moliére’s proper name was Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
and ‘he continued to be called by that appellation till 
he joined the theatre as a performer, when he assumed 
the one by which he was to be so honourably shown to 
the world. He was born at Paris in 1622. His father 
was a tapissier, that is to say, a maker of tapestry, or 
perhaps, as he might be more correctly described, an 
upholsterer. His father held the office of “valet de 
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chambre de tapissier” to Louis XIII. The boy was 
to have learnt the same trade, and remained therefore 
in his father’s shop till he was about fourteen years old. 
Up to that time bis education was limited to instruc- 
tion in reading and writing. Dr. Johnson’s definition 
of “a true genius,” as “a mind of large general powers 
accidentally determined in some particular direction,” 
receiyes a felicitous illustration from the life of Moliére. 
He had a grandfather who was much attached to him, 
and often took him to one of the theatres of the metro- 

lis. The impression thus made on the youthful 

oquelin’s mind was deepened by his relative’s often 
expressed wish that his grandson might become a cele- 
brated actor. He became disgusted with his trade, 
and, what was of more importance as showing that 
some high thoughts were at work within him, with 
his ignorance. Returning one day from the theatre 
greatly depressed in spirits, his father inquired the rea- 
son, and then first became aware how ardently his son 
desired a better education than he had received. The 
grandfather joined his entreaties to the youth’s, and 
they were happily successful. He was sent to the college 
of ame ey under the care of the Jesuits, and there 
remained for four or five years. On leaving Clermont 
in 1641, he was obliged to fulfil his father’s office about 
the king, and in the performance of this duty accom- 
panied Louis in the expedition that resulted in the 
capture of Perpignan from the Spaniards. Nothing is 
known of his course from this time to the year 1645, 
when we find him, under the name of Moliére, per- 
forming with a company of citizens in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, who at first made no charge for admis- 
sion, but subsequently endeavoured to combine profit 
with pleasure in the ordinary mode: they were, how- 
ever, unsuccessful. Another gap here occurs in Mo- 
liére’s biography ; but when we next meet with him it 
is under circumstances that show how greatly the in- 
terval had been improved. In 1653 we find him at 
the head of a company in Languedoc, whither he had 
been invited by the Prince of Conti, who was struck 
with his histrionic talents. 

From Languedoc he went to Lyon, where in the 
same year he produced his first play, ‘ L’Etourdi,’ with 
such success that two other theatrical companies joined 
him. In 1654 he returned to Languedoc, and brought 
out his second piece, ‘ Le Dépit Amoureux,’ which was 
also successful. The Prince of Conti now made him 
director of the entertainments he gave in the province ; 
and valued him so highly both as a dramatist and a 
man, that he treated him asa personal friend, and 
offered him the post of private secretary. Moliére by 
this time knew beyond the possibility of mistake the 
“ direction” in which his “ genius” was to be directed, 
so he declined the flattering offer; observing, “ I am a 
tolerable author, but I should make a very bad secre- 
tary.” After playing at Grenoble and Rouen, the com- 

ny finally settled at Paris, where Moliére was intro- 

uced to the king Louis XIV., before whom they 
played the tragedy of ‘ Nicoméde’ in 1658, at a theatre 
erected in the grand hall of the old Louvre. At the 
close of the piece Moliére came forward and observed, 
in reference to the superior company that was in the 
habit of playing before the king, that they were but 
faint copies of excellent originals, and hoped that his 
majesty would allow them to play one of the little 
comic pieces which had been so successful in the pro- 
vinees. Louis consented, and the piece, which was one 
of those early works of the dramatist that have been 
lost, gave great satisfaction. The king desired them 
to stay in Paris, and gave them the title of “ Troupe de 
Monsieur.” The same year ‘ L’Etourdi’ and ‘ Le 
Dépit Amoureux’ were played with great applause 
before a Parisian audience; in 1659 his celebrated 
* Précieuses Ridicules’ appeared, and was received 





with such uncommon favour that the prices of admis. 
sion were trebled on the second performance, and the 
piece under these circumstances continued to be 
played for four months. The design of this play was 
to ridicule those ladies, called Précieuses, who in. 
dulged in an affected mode of talking peculiar to the 
time. Moliére’s reputation as a great dramatist com. 
menced with this piece. To us it may appear little 
better than a farce, but the Parisians beheld in it the 
advent of an author in every way qualified to represent 
boldly and strikingly the qusvaillig manners and cha- 
racter. 

From this time Moliére’s comedies followed one an- 
other in rapid succession: we need only notice those 
which have some interesting circumstance connected 
with them. In 1662 appeared the ‘ Ecole des Femmes, 
the Pare character of which, Agnes, is the original 
of Wycherley’s character of Mrs. Pinchwife, in the 
* Country Wife.’ It was not very successful ; and Mo- 
liére, indi t at what he conceived to be the injustice 
‘with which it had been treated, wrote another piece, 
entitled ‘ La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,’ in which 
he held,up its opponents to public derision. This was 
receivéa with great applause. ‘ L'Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles,’ produced the same year, is noticeable from its 
having been preceded by a poem of thanks to the king 
for a pension of one thousand livres which had been 
granted to him. Moliére was now held in high esteem 
at the court; so much so, indeed, that the king, it is 
stated, on one occasion, sat down with him at the same 
table, in order to shame some of his officers, who treated 
the dramatist with haughty coolness. His prosperity 
was about this time clouded by domestic unhappiness. 
He married Armande Bejart, a young lady of seven- 
teen, whose ey and levity kept him in continual 
inquietude. ith true wisdom, he lessened the evil 
he could not get rid of, by pursuing his literary labours 
with increased assiduity; and various new plays soon 
appeared. In 1665 the king took Moliére’s company 
into his own service, conferred upon it the title of 
“ Troupe du Roi,” and a pension of 7000 livres. In the 
following year appeared a humorous attack on the phy- 
sicians, called ‘ Le Médicin malgré lui,’ which is well 
known on the English stage by Fielding's version of 
it, entitled ‘The Mock Doctor.’ But the play by which 
English audiences are best acquainted with Moliére is 
the ‘H rite, an imitation of ‘ Le Tartuffe, which 
was first played about this period. The more bigoted 
part of the people of Paris were so enraged at the ex- 
posures of this piece, that they made the most earnest 
representation to the king against it, and succeeded 
in obtaining an order from Louis, stopping its per- 
formance with the first night. Moliére soon convinced 
the king of the injustice of such ar order, and induced 
him to revoke it; but for the present, he himself post- 
poned any further representation. At this very time, 
a profane farce was having a considerable run ; which 
induced Louis to express his wonder to the Prince of 
Condé at the very different treatment shown to the two 
new pieces. “ In the farce,” replied the prince, “ re- 
ligion only is ridiculed ; but Moliére, in the ‘Tartuffe,’ 
has attacked even the priests.” When the play was 
a second time announced, the theatre was crowded to 
excess; but just as the actors were about to commence, 
a prohibitory order arrived from the parties who held 
authority during the king's absence in Flanders, to the 
great indignation of the audience, and the pleasure of 
the fanatics, who bad once more succeeded in stopping 
the performance. Moliére instantly returned the spec- 
tators their money, extinguished the lights, and without 
a moment's delay despatched two of the company to the 
king to solicit his protection. They returned with an 
order in their favour, and ‘ Le Tartuffe’ commenced 





a career of uninterrupted success, 
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The same year, 1672, which beheld Moliére produce 
one of the best of his comedies, his ‘Femmes Savantes,’ 
witnessed also his reconciliation with his wife, after a 
long estrangement. About the same time he quitted 
a milk diet, to which he had long restricted himself, on 
account of a complaint in the chest, and allowed him- 
self animal food. This increased his complaint; but 
he was now engaged on one of the most amusing of his 
pieces, ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire ’ (another and still more 
severe attack on the physicians); and he worked on with 
great industry till it was completed. It was produced 
in 1673, we need scarcely say with complete success. Mo- 
liére played the principal part, Argan. On the third day 
of the performance, he complained that the pain in his 
chest had much increased, and his wife and Baron 
the actor endeavoured to persuade him not to play. 
« And what, then,” said Moliére, with that thoughtful 
ness and goodness of heart which was so conspicuous 
in him through life, “is to become of my poor per- 
formers? I should reproach myself if I neglected 
them a single day.” As Moliére played that night, 
and for the last time. The circumstances of his death 
were painfully interesting. The character he had to 
perform, at one period of the piece, pretends to be 
dead, and it was a generally received opinion for some 
time that Moliére died at this precise moment ; so that 
when he should..haye shown to the persons whom 
Argan had intended to deceive, that it was only a feint, 
the actor lay motionless in rea! death. The poets could 
not afford to lose so striking an incident merely from 
the consideration that it might be untrue, so, without 
inquiry, they sent forth a variety of effusions to com- 
memorate it. The best has been thus translated :— 


“ Here Moliére lies, the Roscius of his age, 
Whose pleasure while he lived was to engage 
With human nature in a comic strife, 

And personate her actions to the life. 

But surly Death, offended at his play, 

Would not be joked with in so free a way ; 

He, when he mimick'd him, his voice restrain’d, 
And made him act in earnest what he feign'd.” 


Moliére, however, did not die under such distressing 
circumstances; a convulsion seized him during the 

rformance, which he endeavoured to conceal by a 
augh. As soon as the piece was over, he went into 
Baron’s box in the front of the house, who remarked 
that he appeared worse than ordinary: his hands in 
articular were very cold. Baron accompanied him 
ome, where blood began to flow from his mouth, 
which at length suffocated him. He died on the 
17th of February, 1673. One can scarcely now hear 
without indignation that a man so distinguished for 
his brilliant and well exercised talents, for the recti- 
tude of his principles and the kindliness of his heart, 
for everything in short that could make a man worthy 
of the love, respect, and admiration of his fellow-men, 
should have been denied the rites of sepulture ; yet 
such was the fact; and it was only by the direct inter- 
ference of the king, that the archbishop of Paris was 
induced to consent that he should be buried in conse- 
crated ground ; and then the consent was clogged with 
the paltry and ridiculous restriction that the ceremony 
should be perfornted without any pomp. The great 
dramatist was accordingly buried by two priests, with 
“maimed rites,” in the cemetery behind the chapel of 
St. Joseph, Rue Montmartre. restriction could 
not prevent a goodly assemblage of Moliére’s friends, 
who assembled to do him the last honours, each bearing 
a flambeau. His widow, in the natural excitement of 
her feelings, cried out, “ What! will they refuse burial 
to a man who deserves an altar?” That very morning 
she had been obliged to appease an infuriated mob 
assembled round the door, by flinging money among 
them! About the close of the last century, the place 
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of Moliére’s interment was pulled down, and his re- 
mains removed to the garden of the Museum of the 

cademy. There they rest in honoured repose. His 
countrymen, however, are now about erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. It has been designed by M. 
Visconti, and will be placed in the Rue de Richelieu. 
“The monument will consist of a niche with two de- 
tached columns on each side, surmounted by a semi- 
circular pediment, ornamented with sculpture and 
dramatic attributes. The statue of Moliére will be’ 
placed in the niche on a semicircular pedestal, ina 
sitting posture, and in the attitude of meditation. On 
each side of. the statue, in front of the columns, will 
be allegorical figures with extended wings, represent- 
ing—one the gay, and the other the serious, character 
of his plays. The basement will be ornamented with 
rich sculpture, and will bear two large masks throwing 
out water into a basin. The principal inscriptions 
will be as. follows ;—On the pedistient the work ‘A 
Moliére ;’ on the sides of the pedestal, ‘ Né a Paris, le 
15 Janvier, 1622; et mort a Paris, le Fevrier, 1673.’ 
The titles of his different comedies. will also be in- 
scribed on the pedestal. It is expected that the in- 
auguration of the monument peg Aa lace on the 
17th February, the anniversary of Moliére’s death.” 

We conclude with a short anecdote which is inter- 
esting as affording a glimpse into the habits of compo- 
sition of this distinguished writer. He is said to-have 
been accustomed to read his comedies before per- 
formance toa favourite servant or housekeeper, named 
Laforet, and when he perceived that the eras 
which he intended to be humorous and laughable had 
no effect upon her, he altered them. The same kind 
of principle may be observed in another recorded habit 
of his, t of requesting the actors to bring their 
children to he me — " a wen Eee that he 
might judge of the effect of particular passages by 
the natural emotions they raised in their minds. 





Mode of Packing the St. Michael Oranges.—Walked this 
morning to an orange-garden beyond the little village of Ribeira 
Secca. At its entrance was a pathway with evergreen faya-trees 
on each side, meeting in arches overhead. Suddenly we came 
upon merry groups of men and boys, all busily engaged in 
packing oranges, im a square and open plot of ground. They 
were gathered round a goodly pile of the fresh fruit, sitting on 
heaps of the dry calyx-leaves of the Indian corn, in which each 
orange is wrapped before it is placed in the boxes. Near these 
circles of laughing Azoreans, who sat at their work and kept up 
a continued cross-tire of rapid re as they quickly filled the 
orange-cases, were a party of children, whose business it was to 
prepare the husks for the men, who used them in packing. A 
quantity of the leaves being heaped together near the packers, the 
operation began, A child handed to a workman, who squatted 
by the heap of fruit, a prepared husk; this was rapidly snatched 
from the child, wrapped round the orange by an initermediate 
workman, passed by the feeder to the next, who (sitting with the 
chest between his legs) placed it in the orange-box with amazing 
rapidity, took a second and a third and a fourth as fast as his 
hands could move, and the feeders could supply him, until at 
length the chest was filled to overflowing, was. ready to be 
nailed up. Two men then handed it tothe carpenter, who bent 
over the orange-chest several thin boards, secured them with a 
willow band, pressed. it with his naked feet as he sawed off the 

ends of the boards, and finally despatched it to the ass, 
which stood ready for lading.—A4 Minter in the Azores. 


Bouquets at Night.—At a recent lecture at the Royal Fnstitu- 
tion, the fact was stated that flowers during the day gave out 
oxygen gas, which supports life, and that during the night they 
emitted carbonic acid gas, one of the most deleterious and 
poisonous gases known. The headaches, and other ac usnally 
following balls, &c., where it is now the fashion for the ladies 


to display large bouquets, may ‘be caused in part by the gas 
emitted. one 
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PUBLIC RECORDS OF ENGLAND. 


Recorps, in the legal sense of the term, are contem- 
raneous statements of the proceedings in those 
igher courts of law which are distinguished as Courts 
of Record, written upon rolls of parchment. Matters 
enrolled amongst the proceedings of a court, but not 
connected with those proceedings, as deeds enrolled, | 
&c., are not records, though they are sometimes in a 
loose sense said to be “ things recorded.” In a popular 
sense the term is applied to all public documents pre- 
served in a recognised repository; and as such docu- 
ments cannot conveniently be removed, or may be 


wanted in several places at the same time, the courts 
of law receive in evidence examined copies of the con- 


tents of public documents so preserved, as well as of 


real records, 

The course we propose to take, is to treat that as a 
record which is thus received in the courts of justice. 
The act, for instance, which abolished Henry VIII.’s 
court of augmentation (of the revenues obtained from 
the suppression of the religious houses), declared that 
its records, rolls, books, papers, and documents should 
thenceforth be held to be records of the Court of Ex- 
chequer ; and accordingly we have seen many a docu- 
ment, originally a mere private memorandum, elevated 
to the dignity of a public record, on the sole ground of 
its official custody, and received in evidence asa record 
of the Augmentation Office. On the other hand, num- 
bers of documents which were originally compiled as 
public records, having strayed from their legal re 
sitory to the British Museum, have thereby lost 
their character of authenticity. (‘ Proceedings of the 
Privy Council,’ vol. v., p. 4, edited by Sir Harris 
Nicolas.) 

“ Our stores of public records,” says Bishop Nicol- 
son, and, we believe, with perfect accuracy, “ are justl 
reckoned to excel in age, beauty, correctness, po 
authority whatever the choicest archives abroad can 
boast of the like sort.” (Preface to the ‘ English His- 
torical Library.’) Yet rich as our own country is 
beyond all others of modern Europe in the possession 
of antient written memorials of all branches of its 
government, constitutional, judicial, parliamentary, 
and fiscal, memorials authenticated by all the solemn 
sanctions of authority, telling truly, though incidentally, 
the history of our progress as a people, and handed 
down in unbroken series through the period of nearly 
seven centuries—the subject of its public records now 
appears, we believe, for the first time im a work like 
the present. The amount of public care given to this 
subject during the last forty years, is shown by the 
appointment of successive commissions and parlia- 
mentary committees of inquiry, by a cost, in one shape 
or another, amounting to little less than a million of 

unds sterling, and by the passing of an act of par- 
jament designed to effect a thorough change in the 
system of keeping and using the public records. 

By far the greater part of records are kept as rolls 
written on skins of parchment and vellum, averaging 
from nine to fourteen inches wide,* and about three 
feet in length. Two modes of fastening the skins or 
membranes were employed : that of attaching all the 
tops of the membranes together bookwise, as is em- 
ployed in the Exchequer and courts of common law; 
whilst that of sewing each membrane consecutively, 
like the rolls of the Jews, was adopted in the Chancery 
and Wardrobe. 

The solution of the reasons for employing two dif- 
ferent modes has been thought difficult Te eaieons on 
the subject. It appears to have been simply a matter 
of convenience in both cases. The difference in the 


* The rolls of the Great Wardrobe exceed eighteen inches in 
width, 
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circumstances under which these rolls were formed 
accounts, we think, satisfactorily for the variation of 
make, In the first case, each inrolment was often 
begun at one time and completed at another. Space 
for the completion of the entry must haye been left at 
hazard. Besides, several scribes were certainly en- 


gaged in inrolling the proceedings of the courts, and 
the roll was liable to be unbouna, and to receive addi- 
tional membranes after jt had once been made up. In 
the other case, the business of the chancery being simply 
registration, the scribe could register the documents 
before him, with certainty that nothing in future would 
at all affect their length, and he was enabled to fill 
every membrane, and perfect the roll as he pro- 
ceeded.* 

The material on which the record is written is gene- 
rally parchment, which, until the reign of Elizabeth, is 
extremely clear and well prepared. From that period 
until the present the parchment gradually deteriorates, 
and the worst specimens are furnished in the reigns of 
George IV. and William IV. The earliest record 
written on paper, known to the writer, is of the time 
of Edward II. It is one of a series entitled ‘ Papirus 
magistri Johannis Guicardi contra-rotulatoris Magne 
Costume in Castro Burdegaliz, anno domini M°. ecc®. 
viii. These records are in the office of the queen's 
remembrancer of the Exchequer. 

Tallies were records of wood. 

The handwriting of the courts, aa 
court-hand, which had reached its perfection about the 
reign of our second Edward, differs materially from 
that employed in chartularies and monastic writings. 
As printing extended, it relaxed into all the opposites 
of uniformity, clearness, legibility, and beauty which 
it once . The ink, too, lost its antient indeli- 
bility; and, like the parchment, both handwriting and 


* The land-tax commissioners’ Act of 1 Geo, IV. extends, it 
is said, 900 feet when unrolled, and employs a man three hours 
to unroll the volume. Other records have the shape of books. 
Doomsday-Book, called both ‘ Rotulus’ and ‘ Liber,’ the oldest 
and most precious of our records, counting eight centuries as its 
age, and still in the finest order, is a book ; and as occasions pre- 
sented themselves for adopting this shape without infringing on 
ancient ent, the far more accessible shape which we now 





call a * book ' seems to have been employed. 
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ink are the lowest in character in the latest times: with 
equal care, venerable Doomsday will outlive its dege- 
nerate descendants. 
All the great series of our records, except those of 
arliament, are written in Latin, the spelling of which 
js much abbreviated, and in contractions, there can be 
little doubt, derived from Latin manuscripts. The 
reader who desires to be further informed on the sub- 
ject may consult the collection which Mr. Hardy has 
inserted in the preface to his‘Close Rolls of King 
John,’ and Mr. Hunter, in his preface to the ‘ Fines of 
Richard I. and John.’ During the Commonwealth, 
English was substituted; but soon after the Restora- 
tion, Latin was restored, and the records of the courts 
continued to be kept in Latin until abolished by act of 
arliament in the reign of George II. In certain 
ears: of the Exchequer, Latin continued in use 
until the abolition of the offices in very recent times. 
Many of our statutes from Edward I. to Henry V., 
and the principal part of the rolls of parliament, are 
written in Norman French. Petitions to parliament 
continued to be presented in Norman French until the 
reign of Richard II., whose renunciation of the crown 
is said to have been read before the estates of the realm 
at Westminster, first in Latin and then in English. 
After this period we find English, which had doubtless 
always remained in use among the lower classes, often 
used in transactions between the people and govern- 
ment—a sure sign that the distinctions of Norman 
origin were nearly absorbed among the people at large. 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s edition of the ‘ Calendars and 
Inventories of the Treasury of the Exchequer,’ some 
of which were compiled as early as the fourteenth 
century, are extremely interesting in exhibiting the 
ancient modes in which records were preserved. No 
uniform system of arrangement seems to have been 
employed, but a different expedient was used for the 
preservation of nearly every separate document. Great 
numbers, judging from the quantity found in arranging 
the miscellaneous records of the king’s remembrancer 
of the Exchequer, were m+ in pouches or bags of 
leather, canvas, cordovan, and buckram, a mode which 
is still used in this department of the Exchequer. 
These pouches, which fasten like modern reticules, are 
described by Agarde, who was keeper of the treasury 
of the Exchequer, “as hanging against the walls.” 
The following drawing I apenas a leathern pouch 
containing the tallies and the account of the bailiff of 
the manor of Gravesend in the 37 and 38 of Edward III. 
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When they have escaped damp, they have preserved 
their parchment contents for centuries in all their pris- 
tine freshness and cleanliness. Chests, coffers, coffins, 
and “forcers” bound with iron and painted of different 
colours, cases or “ scrinia,” “ skippets,” or small turned 
boxes, and hanapers, or “hampers of twyggys,” were 
also useck 
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These two last illustrations are about one-third of 
the size of the originals, which remain in the “¢rea- 
sury” of the Exchequer. 

Inscriptions on labels, letters, and “signs” furnished 
the means of reference. We owe the following speci- 
mens of these “ signs” to the kindness of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, who has obliged us with the loan of the 
blocks, cut for his ‘ Calendars of the Exchequer’ before 
mentioned. These signs in most cases bear some ana- 
logy to the subject of the documents which they are 
intended to mark. 

The rolls vf the justices of the forest were marked 
by the sapling oak (No.1). Papal bulla, by the triple 
crown. Four canvas pouches holding rolls.and tallies 
of certain payments made for the church of West- 
minster were marked by the church (3). The head in 
a cowl (4) marked an indenture respecting the jewels 
found in the house of the Fratres Minores in Salop. 
The scales (5), the assay of the mint in Dublin. The 
Briton having one foot shod and the other bare, with 
the lance and sword (6), marked the wooden “coffin” 
holding the acquittance of receipts. from Llewellin, 
Prince of Wales. Three herrings (7), the “forcer” of 
leather bound with iron, containing documents relating 
to Yarmouth, &c. The lancer (8), documents relating 
to Aragon. The united hands (9), the marriage be- 
tween ey Prince of Wales, and Philippa, daughter 
of Henry IV. The galley (10), the recognizance. of 
merchants of the three galley of Venice. The hand 
and book (11), fealty to kings John and Henry. The 
charter or cyrograph (12), treaties and truces between 
England and Scot nd. The hooded monk (13), ad- 
vowsons of Irish churches. And the castle with a 
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banner of the Clare arms (14), records relatiag to the 
possessions of the earl of Gloucester in Wales. 





Our ancestors before the Norman conquest pursued 
no system of public registration, though there are nu- 
mexous charters of the Anglo-Saxon kings and deeds 
between private individuals still existing, and historical 
events are found chronicled in monastic chartularies, 

When a written account is made of any act, it is clear 
that it is made not for the exclusive benefit of one party 
only. In the Doomsday-book of the Norman con- 
queror, we see evidence that his power was far from 
absolute. The financial registrations (Rotuli Pipe) of 
Henry I., in whose —— the earliest example is found 
-—the records of the judicial proceedings of the “ Curia 
Regis,” which begin with Richard I.—and the special 
acts of the monarch himself enrolled on the “close,” 
“ patent,” and “charter” rolls commencing in the reign 
of John—are all so many irresistible proofs how gra- 
dually larger interests were trenching on the will of 
the king, who formally recognised no other power than 
his own in the government of the kingdom. The 
judicial records of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and the parliamentary records beginning with 
Edward I., are further evidence of the increasing in- 
fluence of the nobles and commonalty of the realm. 

The king was legally considered as possessing the 
sovereign —,. His peace was broken when the 
subject fell by the hand of the murderer ; his parlia- 
ment was to be summoned; his honour to be vindi- 
cated ; and his army to be levied. It was the king’s 
exchequer, the king’s wardrobe, the king’s court, and 
essentially the king’s chancery; for the chancellor's 
functions were originally those of a private secretary, 
combining duties both spiritual A temporal. The 
chamberlain of the exchequer was called “ une grand 
office, car il gardera le treasour del roy, s. les recordes.” 
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In Henry III.’s reign there were treasuries in the Tower 
of London and the New Temple. From the latter place 
in the 20th of Edward L., out of a chest secured by nine 
keys, certain records of the Chancery were taken } 
the king’s orders. (Rot. Claus., 20 Edward I., m. 134;) 
The Tower had certainly become a permanent treas 
for records in the 33rd of Edward I., when a transfer 
to it was directed to be made of all the papal privileges 
touching the crown or kingdom, from the treasury of 
the exchequer at Westminster. (Rot. Claus., 33 Ra- 
ward I., m. 3.) Another ‘treasury’ is described by 
certain ‘ memoranda,’ made 19 Edward III., as within 
the cloister of Westminster Abbey, near the Chapter- 
House. This‘ treasury’ still remains. A single pillar 
supports the vaulted chamber, which is yet to be seen, 
with its double oak doors grated and barred with iron, 
and locked with three keys, and its drawers and * ti}}s’ 
labelled by Arthur Agarde, who was custos of the re- 
cords it contained. 

The contents of several ‘ treasuries’ at various pe- 
riods seem to have been consolidated in the Chapter- 
House of Westminster Abbey, which was fitted up in 
its present state for the reception of records by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The only stg: | depositories of 
records besides the Chapier-Hauns which preserve the 
appellation of ‘treasury,’ are the rooms in the Rolls- 

ouse, being the ‘treasury’ of the King’s Bench 
Records, and a portion of the Carlton Riding-House as 
the ‘ treasury’ of the Common Pleas Records. 

The demolition of the old ‘ treasuries’ adjoining 
Westminster Hall scattered their contents in all quar- 
ters of the metropolis. Thus the records of the king’s 
remembrancer, of the Exchequer, and the Common 
Pleas, migrated from Westminster Hall to the late 
Mews at Charing Cross; and thence, to make room 
for the National Gallery, to Carlton Riding-School. 
The records of the late lord-treasurer’s remembrancer 
and Pipe-Office are entombed two stories deep in the 
vaults of Somerset House. Those of the King’s Bench 
for a time rested opposite St. Margaret’s Church, but 
were shifted to the Rolls-House in Chancery Lane to 
make room for the present Rolls Court at Westmnin- 
ster. 

Thus from time to time have repositories, as well 
undignified with the antient title of ‘ king’s treasury’ 
as deficient in that careful superintendence which ori- 

inally accompanied the title, arisen in all parts of 

ondon; and in 1837 a committee of the House of 
Commons reported that it had seen the Public Records, 
the most precious part of the king’s ‘ treasure,’ de- 
posited at the Tower over a gunpowder-magazine, and 
contiguous to a steam-engine in daily operation; at 
the Rolls, in a chapel where divine service 1s per- 
formed ; in vaults two stories underground at Somerset 
House; in dark and humid cellars at Westminster 
Hall; in the stables of the late Carlton Ride; in the 
Chapter-House of Westminster Abbey ; in offices sur- 
rounded by and subject to all the accidents of — 
dwellings, as the Augmentation Office and First Fruits. 
At the present time, besides the offices for modern re- 
cords attached to each court, we may enumerate the 
following repositories, with their different localities, as 
containing the public records :— 

The Tower, in Thames Street. 

Chapter-House, Westminster Abbey. 

Rolls Chapel, Chancery Lane. 

Rolls House, Chancery Lane. 

Duchy of Lancaster, Lancaster Place, Strand. 

Duchy of Cornwall, Somerset House. 

Common Pleas, Carlton Ride and Whitehall Yard. 

Queen’s Remembrancer’s Records, in Carlton Ride 

and tower of Westminster Hall. P 

Augmentation-Office, Palace Yard, Westminster 

Pipe-Office, Somerset House 
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Lord-Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Somerset House. 

Land Revenue, Carlton Ride. 

Pell-Office, 1, Whitehall Yard. 

Exchequer of Pleas, 3, Whitehall Yard. 

First-Fruits Office, Temple.* ; 

It would seem that as early as the commencement of 
the fourteenth century the officers charged with the 
custody of the records were found to be either insuffi- 
cient or neglectful of the performance of their duties. 
Since the time of Edward II., scarcely a reign has 

d without a special temporary agency being ap- 
pointed to restore the public records to good order. 
The necessity Pana, arose from the functions of the 
officer charged with the care of the records being alte- 
gether changed, as in the instance of the Master of the 
Rolls, who was the bond fide ‘ gardein des roules’ in early 
times. 

A very important step has recently been taken by 
the legislature to provide for the better custody and 
preservation and more convenient use of the public 
records, An act was passed (1 and 2 Vic., c. 49) cal- 
culated to remedy effectually what preceding efforts 
had in vain ay Yo by constituting a special agency 
for the custody of the records, to the want of which, 
and a sufficient responsibility, all the defects of the old 
system are attributable. By this act the Master of the 
Rolls is made the guardian of the public records, 
having powers to appoint a deputy ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Treasury, to do all that may be necessary 
in the execution of this service. The act contemplates 
the consolidation of all the records, from their several 
unfit repositories into one appropriate receptacle ; 
their pro er arrangement and repair; the preparation 
of calendars and indexes, which are more or less 
wanting to every class of records; and giving to the 
public more easy access tothem. Lord Langdale, the 
present Master of the Rolls, to whose influence the 
change of system is greatly due, has already brought 
the above act into as full operation as circumstances 
have allowed. The old custodyship of most of the 
offices has been superseded, ond’ the offices are consti- 
tuted branches of one central depository, the Public 
Record Office, which, until a proper building is ready, 
is at the Rolls-House in Chancery Lane. The Victoria 
Tower of the new Houses of Parliament has been named 
as a likely repository for the public records. The ar- 
rangement and repair, as well as the making of inven- 
tories of records, have been generally begun in most 
of the offices. 

Preparations are also making for a uniform system 
of calendaring, a gigantic work, which a century will 
hardly see completed. To select what is useful from 
the judgments of a single court, the Common Pleas for 
instance, at least 1200 miles of parchment nine inches 
wide must be patiently read through ; and yet, without 
the performance of this labour, these records can 
scarcely be consulted. 





ENDEMIC AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 
{Continued from p. 292.} 


Ir the inhabitants of alluvial plains and marshy 
regions have their endemical diseases, so too have the 
dwellers in hilly and mountainous districts theirs. 


One of these is the gottre, or swelled neck. It is met 
with princi lly in Switzerland, Savoy, the Tyrol, and 
in Derbyshire in Britain (whence called familiarly the 
Derbyshire neck). Its locality is often very confined ; 


* By a recent regulation, attendance is now given at these 
Offices from 10 til! 4. Search in all Indexes, Calendars, &c., 1s. 
Inspection of a Record, 1s. Copies 64. per folio. The pullic 
may make extracts or copies in pencil, hitherto forbidden or 
allowed as a favour. 
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thus the inhabitants of the valley of the Rhéne are 
frequently afflicted by it; while in the valley of 
Chamouny, separated only by the Col de Balme, it is 
seldom seen. It affects females almost exclusively. 
The cause of this disease is involved in much o 
scurity. It has been usually attributed to bad diet 
and the use of impure water. Dr. Bally, a resident in 
a goitrous district, informed Dr. J. Johnson that the 
waters which trickled down from the mountains would 
produce or augment the disease in eight or ten days, 
while those who abstained from these remained free 
from the disease. Dr. Mason Good found that at 
Matlock it was chiefly the children of the poor who 
suffered. 

A much more terrible disease, Cretinism, is found 
in the Alps and Pyrenees, and is indeed sometimes 
combined with goitre. The Cretin, stunted in growth, 
and having a huge malformed head, presents a hideous 
object to the traveller. The intellect participates in 
the physical debility, and the individuals drag on their 
days in a state of imbecility, quite contented if they 
can pass their lives in eating and sleeping. This dis- 
ease, like goitre, hds been attributed to the bad diet 
and impure water of these regions, and like it, is very 
confined in its localities, a valley frequently contain- 
ing numbers of cretins, while the surrounding hills are 
quite free from them. The dirty and degraded state 
of many of the villages will contribute to the produe- 
tion of the disease; and it is said that since these 
have been somewhat improved, the numbers have 
diminished. Dr. James Johnson doubts this, and 
thinks rather that since the belief which once so gene- 
rally prevailed (as in Turkey, regarding idiots) that a 
cretin was a special gift of providence to the family in 
which he was found has declined, they are kept more 
out of sight than formerly; and indeed he saw them 
driven to the back parts of the villages as he ap- 
proached. He says, concerning the places in which 
they are found, “ The Vallois, situated in a damp soil, 
and sheltered by stupendous mountains, is the land of 
cretinism, and Sion is its capital. I explored this 
town, and I can safely aver that in no part of the 
world, not even excepting the Jews’ quarter at Rome, 
or the lanes of Itri and Fondi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, have I seen such intense filth. With the ex- 
ception of two or three streets, the others present 
nothing on their surface but a nameless mass of ani- 
mal and vegetable corruption ; the alleys are narrow, 
and the houses constructed as if they were designed for 
malefactors’ dungeons rather than for the abodes of 
men at liberty.” 

Warm climates are liable to several endemical dis- 
eases; we can only briefly allude to two or three of 
these. Elephantiasis, or the Barbadoes leg, is so 
termed from the huge misshapen limb, resembling in 
some degree that of an elephant. It is especially en- 
demic in Barbadoes, in Cochin, the coast of Ceylon, 
and Egypt. Until a century ago it was confined in 
Barbadoes exclusively to the black population ; since 
then the whites have also suffered, but neither there 
nor at Ceylon do the imported whites suffer. It ex- 
cepts neither rank nor sex, and often comes on in very 
early life. The disease commences with fever and 
inflammation of the limb, both of which afterwards 
subside ; repeated recurrences, however, at length 
produce the tumefied and shapeless form which gives 
the name to the disease. 

The Frambesia, or Yaws, an eruptive disease, so 
called from its resemblance to raspberries, and con- 
sisting of the production of numerous excrescences on 
different parts of the surface of the body, is endetical 
in Guinea, and has been thence transported with the 
slaves to America and the West Indies. It has been 
supposed by several authors to be identical with the 
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leprosy with which the Jews were affected during their 
passage through the Wilderness. As one attack ase: 
vents future ones, the Africans expose their children 
to it, it being readily communicable by contact. 

The Dracunculus, or Guinea-worm, is a very singular 
disease, which affects chiefly the negro tribe. It con- 
sists of a long thin worm, which lies embedded in the 
interstices of various muscles of the body, but espe- 
cially those of the legs. It creates immense irritation, 
and incapacitates the person suffering from following 
his employment. The worm is frequently extracted 
by an inch or two at a time,a piece of thread being 
fastened around the remainder to prevent its retrac- 
tion. The entire length has sometimes reached two or 
three feet. The Africans carry this disease with them 
into the countries into which they are imported 
as slaves; and as it sometimes reigns epidemically, 
nearly half the negroes on an estate have sometimes 
been at once disenabled working. Dr. Chisholm met 
with three thousand cases in three years in the island 
of Granada. The disease is not exclusively confined to 
persons of African origin, and prevails very exten- 
sively in different parts of India, pas emg the pre- 
sidency of Bombay. The mode in which this animal 
becomes introduced into the human system has excited 
much discussion, but the opinion, held by various tra- 
vellers, as Park, Bruce, &c., and by persons who have 
carefully investigated all the circumstances and loca- 
lities of the disease, corresponds with the popular one, 
namely, that the ova of this worm obtain admission by 
reason of the persons affected having drunk of the 
waters of certain wells containing them. This would 
indeed seem almost to be proved to be the case by the 
fact that only those of the inhabitants of a certain dis- 
trict who partook of the waters in question have be- 
come affected, while those who had not done so remained 
quite healthy; while again the providing improved 
cisterns and wells has frequently been found to banish 
the disease from a locality in which heretofore it com- 
mitted great ravages. 

Several hot climates produce endemical diseases of 
the eyes, and this is especially the case with Egypt, in 
which country a most destructive form of ophtholmia 
prevails: this, it would seem, from the accounts of his- 
torians, has existed there from remote ages ; and in our 
own day its virulence was manifested in its attacks upon 
both the French and British armies while employed in 
that country. That this should be the case can excite 
no surprise when it is recollected that persons passing 
through this land are exposed to intense heat by day 
and a chilling dew by night, to the emanations from 
the banks of the Nile, and to the irritation of the sandy 
soil, which also adds, by the reflection it produces, to 
the already dazzling and fatiguing brilliancy of the 
solar rays. 





Field Flowers —Of all the flowers with which summer with a 
lavish hand graces our pastoral scenery, filling the air with fra- 
grance and covering the earth with beauty, none are more gene- 
rally attractive than the wild climbing plants of the hedges. 
They are most numerous towards the latter part of summer or 
the beginning of autumn. By interweaving their slender boughs, 
covered with foliage and flowers, or with berries no less beau- 
tiful, or, as in the wild clematis, crowned with their light and 
feathery seeds, they hang about the trees and bushes, and contri- 
bute very materially to that aspect of richness and beauty which 
the landscape presents at this part of the year. As the stems of 
these plants are so slender and yielding that they would sink 
under the weight of their flowery clusters, or their numerous 
leaves, or be shattered to pieces by the winds, if they did not find 
support from other plants, we see them hanging by their tendrils, 
or a their stems into the most graceful twinings, and 
clothing the trunks of aged trees—* those green-robed senators 
of mighty woods, tall oaks"—with an abundant verdure, the 
dark glossy green of which contrasts with their grey lichen- 
covered trunks, or with the brighter tints of that massy canopy 
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which overhangs them. It is very evident that the ascending 
position of the greater number of plants is necessary both for 
their prosperity and the welfare of man and the lower animals, 
How soon would the profuseness of vegetation become a cure 
rather than a blessing, if it were not for the provisions made for 
this ascending direction! Were it not for this, the whole earth 
would be clogged with stems and foliage, and the industry of 
man could not effect a clearance for culture or pathway, At 
every - his foot would be entangled. Then indeed the woods 
would all be } pe we and the want of a free circulation of gir 
would render the plants coarse and rank, and destroy some of the 
most delicate among them. The vegetable matter would accu 
mulate by their continual decay, and render the air impure; 
while, as in the jungles of hot countries, the noxious reptile 
would lurk there unseen, and the wild animal would there lie 
down in his lair, One circumstance respecting twining plants is 
worthy of remark. Some of them follow the apparent course of 
the sun, and turn around the supporting stem, from left to right, 
This is the case with the common black bryony of our woods, 
which, with its shining heart-shaped leaves and small green 
flowers, may be seen in any wood during the summer months 


climbing over the trees. Other plants, as the large white bind-- 


weed or convolvulus, twine contrary to the sun, or from right to 
left. The peculiar tendency of the stem of every plant is 
always constant in each individual of the species. Thus a 
bindweed, wherever found, always turns one way, and a plant of 
black bryony the other; we never see its position reversed, 
Even if the gardener turn it in another direction, the plant, if 
unable to disengage itself and assume its natural bias, will 
eventually perish. It is very common about rivers, streams, or 
other moist grounds, and is a very graceful plant. The large 
white bells, which are called by the country le “ old man’s 
nightcap,” are exceeded by no blossoms in whi of tint or 
beauty of outline ; — the leaves, which are heart are 
very handsome. It creeps over the drooping willow 
festooning it lightly with its large flowers, or it wanders pod 
green bank, or almost covers some little rill, so that the heedless 
traveller might plunge his foot unexpectedly into the midst of 
the hidden waters. It is, like the other species of wild convol- 
vulus, very tenacious of life, and if it gets into the hedge of 
a garden, it costs the gardener considerable trouble in its eradi- 
cation. Indeed, in some places, it seems almost impossible to 
get rid of it; and summer after summer it unfolds its unwel- 
come blossoms, which are not less beautiful, though less rare, 
than many of the plants that are carefully nurtured in the en- 
closure.— Flowers and their Associations. 


Love of Country,—Men, almost universally, prefer their native 
country before every other; on account of what they consider to 
be its singular beauty or superior natural advantages. It is @ 
well-known fact, that they who are natives of a dreary and 
barren region are as strongly attached to the land of their 
nativity, as they are whose native country is of the most fertile 
and beautiful description ; a striking proof of which is furnished 
by the people of Teeland, who are remarkably attached to their 
country, although it is truly “a dismal situation, waste and 
wild.” The same principle is powerfully displayed in the simple 
and affecting picture drawn by a poor African, when speaking of 
his native home, as given by Mr. Riland, in his ‘ Memoirs of a 
West Indian Planter.’ “ Ah, Sir,” said poor old Cesar, “ every 
one loves his native land; the places where his fathers lived, the 
trees, flowers, and animals; and I think with pleasure now, even 
upon the dreadful snakes, because they belong to my country. 
God made our part of Africa such as any man might love. The 
sky is there not constantly covered with cold clouds, and always 
dripping with rain, though we had our rainy seasons; but then 
they were more regular, and we knew when to expect them. The 
sun does not there bathe his beams in mists and fogs, but pours 
its kindly heat on all things; and you can't imagine how fast it 
makes the plants grow ; the wide-spread trees give cool shadows, 
superior (but you will smile at me) to the finest I ever 
saw in Europe ; all was delightful except the curse of the slave- 
trade.” —Carter’s Lectures on Taste. 





How to Acqure Knowledge—A Persian philosopher, being 
asked by what method he had acquired so much knowledge, 
answered, “ By not being prevented by shame from asking ques- 
tions where I was ignorant.” 
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